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Minimum Wages in Relation 
to Costs 


By GUS FRANCQ 
Chairman, Minimum Wage Board, Province of Quebec 


(Before Montreal Chapter, November 29, 1935) 


gathering—composed of men who deal mostly with figures, costs 

and cold facts—I consider also that it is part of my duties to go 
about preaching the gospel of social justice and the brotherhood of 
mankind to which all can subscribe and adhere, irrespective of occu- 
pation, race or creed, I am indeed very thankful to your worthy 
chairman for having given me this opportunity. 

Everybody will agree with me when I say that anyone who works 
for a living is entitled to a fair remuneration for his labour. A sys- 
tem that tolerates sweat shop conditions and starvation wages is doom- 
ed to disaster. A business that cannot pay a fair wage to its em- 
ployees should not be permitted to exist; those deplorable conditions 
are the very cause of the interference of the state on the relations 
between capital and labour. 

When the earning power of the masses is no more on the level 
of the cost of living, the equilibrium of our economic structure is dis- 
rupted and it is then high time that something should be done to 
guarantee to the workers a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work 
and to the employers, a fair return for the capital they have invested 
in their business. 

Too many captains of industry are still lacking the vision to 
realize that a new order of things is transforming rapidly the worn 
out system of yesterday, they are looking too much backward instead 
of looking forward; they are talking too often about the 12 and 14 
hours work per day they had to put up for a paltry sum of money, 
but they forget that to-day is not yesterday and tomorrow shall not 
be today, that the development of machinery, and the specialization 
inherent to the modern speed-up method of production have radically 
transformed industry. New problems must be solved by something 
else, more scientific, more up-to-date than the measures of the past. 

Social legis'ation is forging ahead—no matter if we like it or 
not. .it is admitted by socialogue; and economists all over the world, 
that if we wish to retain the capitalist system under which we were 
brought up and which is claimed to be the only one that can logically 
be accepted by civilized nations, we must, through legislation, correct 
its evils, make it more human, or in other words we must evolute 
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and adopt new methods; if we refuse to do it, perhaps some one will 
do it for us in a more radical pay. That is the situation and that is 
what we have to face. 

One of the measures that have been adopted towards this new 
order of things is minimum wage legislation covering female labour 
and the extension of collective labour agreements for males. 


Inception of Minimum Wage Laws 

At the industrial conference called by the Dominion Government 
in Ottawa in September, 1919, where the employers and employees of 
Canada met in friendly deliberation, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted that minimum wage laws for women and girls should be 
enacted by the several provinces. Joined with this recommendation 
was the further suggestion that an attempt should be made at co- 
ordination between the several provinces in respect of the wage rates 
thus legally enjoined. Already at that time minimum wage laws ex- 
isted and had been in force in the western provinces, Quebec also had 
written such a law upon her statutes, although the Board was only 
appointed in 1926. Since then Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia have passed minimum wage laws. Thus all the provinces of the 
Dominion, excepting Prince Edward Island, which is by no means, 
an industrial province, now passes such laws. 

Quebec and Ontario may fairly claim to be the two leading in+ 
dustrial provinces of Canada, they muster a large army of employees, 
and their industries are spreading over a very wide area; not only 
are the larger cities filled with factories, but many of the small 
towns and even villages are also the seats of industrial activity, 
hence the size and complexity of the problem confronting minimum 
wage boards. I am glad to say that we are working in full harmony 
and that minimum wage orders governing industry and commerce 
are very much alike in so far as possibie, in both provinces. 

We are, however, fortunate in the nature of our task, which rests 
upon an economic and moral principle so simple and convincing that 
all admit its cogency. This principle is the right of the worker to 
live from her work. It asserts the value and dignity of human life 
within the industrial sphere. It does not fix wages but sets levels 
below which wages may not fall. On this account, the Board — 
though composed of members drawn from the ranks of capital and 
labor—two representing the employers and two the workers—has 
been able to act in constant harmony. 

This same spirit of agreement and co-operation has ruled in the 
joint conferences—composed of representatives of employers, employ- 
ees and the general public—which the Board has summoned. No 
employer hesitates to assert his belief in the principle that his em- 
ployees should be paid enough to provide then with food, clothing, 
shelter and such simple comforts and enjoyments as are requisite to 
the proper conduct of life. 
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Thus the orders issued by the Board have behind them the general 
approval of those engaged in the industries to which they apply. It 
is not too much to claim that the Board’s orders are in accord with 
the business judgment and enlightened goodwill of the industries 
concerned. 

The several employers’ associations have uniformly placed at our 
disposal their stores of information and their knowledge of interior 
matters in their industries. It has not always been so easy to get 
into touch with the employees owing to the prevalent lack of organ- 
ization among them. In the few trades which are organized the offi- 
cials of the unions have afforded the same cordial and competent 
help; but for most of the trades, we have been forced to select as 
best we could representative workers, who have indeed given quite 
able and valuable assistance, but who naturally lacked the breath of 
knowledge and definite authority which goes with organization. 

Composition of the Quebec Minimum Wage Board 

The Quebec Board is composed of Mr. C. J. Griffin, of Quebec 
City, and Eugene Richard, of Montreal, representing the employers; 
Mr. Omer Burnet (Quebec) and Gus. Francq (Montreal) representing 
the employees; the last named member has been appointed chairman; 
the secretary is Mr. Alfred Crowe, (Quebec). May I say that their 
services are honorary, they receive an attendance fee of $10.00 per 
meeting, plus their travelling expenses. 

Cost of Living Budget 

After the Board has completed its own organization, its first task 
was to draw up a budget of the cost of living of a woman worker 
in the city of Montreal, with the valuable co-operation of social work- 
ers and representatives of women’s clubs and labor unions. It was 
agreed that between $11.00 and $12.00 a week were necessary to 
permit a woman worker to live; in other industrial centers the budget 
was set between $9.00 and $10.00 according to the kind of employ- 
ment; it became apparent that in smaller towns, villages and rural 
districts the cost of living assumed a new phase. In these latter 
places, most female workers live at home or with friends, and the 
contributions which they make in return for their support are not 
according to any commercial standard. It was suggested to the 
Board that the wage rates in such places might disregard this ele- 
ment, on the ground that board and lodging often cost the worker 
nothing; we could not agree to this, feeling that any gift to a worker 
from her father or relative should be for herself and not to be handed 
on to her employer, and therefore the Board decided that the cost 
of living budget should be between $8.00 and $9.00 per week in rural 
districts, and we further decided that the lowest minimum wage for 
a beginner in Montreal should be $7.00 per week, and $6.00 for the 
balance of the province, and we have since strictly adhered to that 
decision. 
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How Minimum Wages are Set 


In the other provinces, minimum wages are set by the Board and 
then submitted to those interested through a public hearing. In 
Quebec, they are set by a joint conference composed of accredited 
representatives of the employers and employees and a like number 
of persons representing the general public. These latter are chosen by 
the Board and are selected fom amongst social workers and public 
spirited citizens who are neither employers nor employees. The de- 
cision of the joint conference is then submitted to the Board, which 
has the power to approve, amend, reject or even to call another con- 
ference, as a rule, however, the Board ratifies the decision. It is then 
published in the Official Gazette of Quebec not less than sixty days 
after the Minimum Wage Order becomes law. 


On What are Minimum Wages Based? 


Primarily, on the cost of a living budget; but in some cases on 
what the industry actually pays, what it can afford to pay and then 
gradually increased so as not to disturb the industry or prevent fair 
competition with other provinces or countries in the industrial field. 
This explains to a certain extent the difference in minimum wages 
in several of the Orders. 

Many people believe that approximately same wages are paid in 
a given industry. They would be very much surprised to find out—as 
we did—how strangely and widely wages vary, particularly in the 
women’s trades, and this is where the relation between costs and 
minimum wages exists. 

Very little is generally known, in any accurate fashion, as to 
wage-rates and wage-payments. It is not the custom of business to 
publish their wage-lists or for employers’ associations to confer 
respecting this item of cost. The information that is gathered and 
compiled by government bureaux of statistics and students of economic 
conditions deals with averages and total of wages, so that variations 
and exceptions are quite obscured. The usual discussions of wages 
regard wages in bulk, so that we constantly hear of wages paid in 
some trade or in some place, without the differences within the trade 
or the place. Such general information is of value for certain pur- 
poses, but is not particular enough. It is only by studying the wages 
of individua! firms and of individual workers that one can know 
whether or not these accepted standards are being consistently ob- 
served. 

The Minimum Wage Board makes such investigations. It finds 
many aberrations from prevailing standards. These aberrations 
are of three kinds: 

First, there is the “shyster” employer. He wants to sell his pro- 
ducts to the workers in other plants, while these other plants can sell 
little or none to his workers. He wants other industries to support 
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his, as other members of the families to. which his workers belong 
carry the burden of their homes, he is a parasite in the industrial 
organism, and should be compelled to play fair with his neighbors 
and competitors. 

Second, there is the inefficient employer. He is generally with- 
out much capital or business experiences. His venture is often short- 
lived and ends in disaster. His most desperate efforts are directed 
towards lowering wage-cost, without assessing the relation between 
wages and production. There is a constant succession of these em- 
ployers, for as one goes down another leaps into his place. One 
happy effect of minimum wage administration often is to improve 
this man’s management of his business, so that he has a better chance 
to succeed. 

Third, there are the wages which are inadvertently low. Some 
foreman or accountant is negligent, or the piece-rates for some opera- 
tion are unduly low, or some other blind spot occurs and the wages 
drop below the intended level. In such cases, the management is fre- 
quently grateful to have these things pointed out. 

We gather each year, and in some cases monthly, from all the 
firms in the factory trades and commercial establishments, particular- 
ized wage-sheets as to their female employees. The name of each 
employee must be recorded, her time of experience at the trade, 
the number of hours she has worked and the amount of money she 
has received for her labor. Thus we have not only the bulk of the 
wages paid but the amount received by each employee. From these 
our statistical tables are compiled which appear in our annual reports 
and which give the true picture of employment conditions. Their im- 
mediate and chief value, however, is to enable us to discover whether 
or not our orders are being obeyed. Each wage sheet is analyzed 
and, where any deviations appear, the firm is interrogated. Some- 
times the deviations are explained, if nat, then the firm is liable 
to the penalties prescribed by Section 12 of the Minimum Wage Act, 
which means a fine of not less than $100.00 for the first offense, 
$300.00 minimum for the second one, and three months imprison- 
ment without option of a fine for the third and subsequent offense 
committed in the same twelve months. 

In every trade there are certain wages paid which are inconsict- 
ent with the maintenance of a wholesome standard of living. We 
have found no “sweated” trades, but we have found “sweated” plants 
in practically every trade. In some trades there are very few such 
plants, in other trades there are more, and no trade is without at 
least one or two. 

Sometimes, indeed, this evil corrects itself. The “sweated” plant 
is frequently the inefficient plant. The proportion, though not the 
amount, of such plant income which is paid in wages is often far 
too high. Small production, excessive overhead, and expensive and 
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blundering management are often joined with low wage rates. In 
such cases the end is bankruptcy, and that particular schedule of low 
wages ceases to exist. However, so long as it endures it tends to 
drag down the scale of wages in its vicinity, and this to decrease buy- 
ing power, and lessen both profits and wages everywhere. 

In other cases, the evil does not correct itself. It multiples 
itself. It becomes established as a custom, and custom is one of the 
great social forces. Sooner or later, that whole trade becomes a 
drain to the community instead of an asset, it drags down both 
employers and employees. 

Minimum Wage Orders tend to eradicate to a great extent those 
evils from our economic life; they aim to standardize the cost of 
production with the result that the price of raw material being prac- 
tically the same as well as the scale of wages, there only remain 
a possible difference in the overhead expenses coupled with more or 
less efficiency in the management, therefore the selling price should 
be about the same and so unfair competition is dealt a severe blow. 


Minimum Wage Orders Actually in Force 


ORDER NO. 1—LAUNDRIES AND DYE WORKS ESTABLISH- 


MENTS: 
Montreal 15% at not less than 16c per hour 
15% “ “ “ “ 20e¢ 
70% “ “ “ “ 22c¢ 
Province 15% “ “ “ “ 18¢ per honr 
15% “ “ “ “ 15¢ 
70% “ “ “ “ 18¢ 


ORDER NO. 2—PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Montreal—Experienced workers, 24 months at trade $12.50 per week 


Apprentices: First six months .......... 7.00 
: Second six months......... 8.00 

Third six months .....<.... 9.50 

Fourth six months ........ 11.00 


Province—Minimum wages ranging from $6.00 to $9.00 per week 


ORDER NO. 5—TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Montreal 10% at not less than 14.5¢ per hour 


25% “ “ “ “ 19 e 

65% ‘“ “ “ “ 25 e 
Province 10% “ “ 3 “ 12.5¢ per hour 

25% “ “ ity “ 17 c 

Gace SC ee 
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ORDER NO. 7—BOOT & SHOE FACTORIES AND ALL OTHER 
LEATHER TRADES: 

Montreal—Apprentices from $7.00 to $10.00 per week of 48 hrs. 
Experienced workers, not less than $11.00 
Province—Apprentices from $6.00 to $9.00 per week of 48 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $10.00. 

Rural districts—Apprentices from $6.00 to $8.00 per week of 48 hrs. 

Experienced workers, not less than $9.00 


ORDER NO. 8—WOMEN, MEN & BOYS’ CLOTHING: 
Montreal—Apprentices from $7.00 to $11.00 per week of 44 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $12.50 
Province—Appreatices from $6.00 to $9.00 per week of 50 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $10.00. 


ORDER NO. 9—HATS, CAPS AND MILLINERY: 
Montreal—Apprentices from $7.00 to $11.00 per week of 44 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $12.50 
Province—Apprentices from $6.00 to $9.00 per week of 50 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $10.00. 


ORDER NO. 10—WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES, SILK 
AND FINE LINGERIE 
Montreal 10% at not less than $ 7.00 per week of 48 hours 


20% “ “ “ 10.00 
70% “ “ “ “ 12.50 
Province 10% “ “ “ “ $ 6.00 per week of 50 hours 
20% “ “ “ “ 8.00 
70% “ “ “ “ 10.00 


ORDER NO. 11—ALL THE NEEDLE TRADES: 
Montreal 15% at not less than $ 7.00 per week of 48 hours 


15% “ “ “ 9.00 . 
70% “ “é “ “ 11.00 
Province 15% “ “ “ “ $ 6.00 per week of 50 hours 
15% “ “ “ “ 8.00 
70% “ “ “ “ 10.00 


ORDER NO. 12—TOBACCO, CIGARS & CIGARETTES: 
Montreal—Apprentices from $7.00 to $11.00 per week of 50 hours 
Experienced ‘workers, not less than $12.50 
Province—Apprentices from $6.00 to $8.00 per week of 55 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $9.00 


ORDER NO. 13—FUR INDUSTRY 
Montreal—Apprentices from $7.00 to $11.00 per week of 44 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $12.50 
Province—Apprentices from $6.00 to $9.00 per week of 50 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $10.00 
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ORDER NO. 14—FOOD INDUSTRY (Provisory): 
Montreal 50% at not less than 15¢ per hour 


50% “ “cc “ “ 2l1e 
Province 50% “ “ “  138¢ per hour 
50% “ “ “ “ 19¢ 


ORDER NO. 15—RUBBER TRADES & ALLIED PROCESSES: 


Montreal—Apprentices from $7.00 to $11.00 per week of 50 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $12.00 

Province—Apprentices from $6.00 to $9.00 per week of 50 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $10.00 


ORDER NO. 16 JEWELRY AND OPTICAL TRADES: 


Montreal—Apprentices from $7.00 to $11.00 per week of 48 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $12.50 

Province—Apprentices from $6.00 to $9.00 per week of 50 hours 
Experienced workers not less than $10.00 


ORDER NO. 17—PAPER INDUSTRY AND ALLIED PROCESSES 


(Provisory) 
Montreal—50% at not less than $7.00 per week of 50 hours 
50% “ “ “ “ 10.00 
Provincee—50% “ “ < “$6.00 per week of 50 hours 
50% “ Tt; “ “ 9.00 


ORDER NO. 18—DEPARTMENTAL STORES, CHAIN STORES & 
RETAIL STORES: 


Montreal—10% at not less than $7.00 per week of 48 hours 
0G ¢— & “10.00 
10%. © SS “12.50 
Bonus of 124% for part time employees 
Extra: not less than 25c per hour 
Cities of over 25,000 population (Quebec, Hull, Three Rivers, Sher- 


brooke): 
10% at not less than $6.00 per week of 48 hours 
20% “ “é “ “ 9.00 
710% “ “ “ “ 11.00 


Extra: not less than 20c per hour 
Cities and towns between 10,000 and 25,000 population: 
50% at not less than $6.00 per week of 48 hours 
Bm. fF eS eRe 
Extra: not less than 18¢ per hour 
Cities, towns and municipalities between 5,000 and 10,000 population: 
50% at not less than 12c per hour 
50% “ “ sé “ee 17¢ 
Extra: not less than 16c per hour 
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ORDER NO. 19—HAIRDRESSING OR MANICURING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, BEAUTY PARLORS AND SIMILAR OCCUPATIONS: 


Montreal—Apprentices from $7.00 to $11.00 per week of 48 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $12.50 
Cities of over 25,000 population (Quebec, Hull, Three-Rivers, Sher- 
brooke): 
Apprentices from $6.00 to $9.00 per week of 48 hours 
Experienced workers, not less than $10.00. 


Piece Work, Individual Experience and Percentage System 


A fact worthy of mention is that 60% of women work by the 
piece and workmen working by the hour are only 40%. This system 
of piece work gives the employer the prerogative of having at his 
disposal a number of employees out of proportion to his needs. The 
work is then divided amongst a great many more workwomen, the 
latter remain at the workshop during the entire working period, but 
sometimes have worked only a few hours per day. In such cases, 
the wage received is fairly small, it creates discontent among the 
employees. They make complaints which are followed by investiga- 
tions which the piece work system makes. rather difficult. We ex- 
amined various methods to put an end to this state of affairs with- 
out, however, restricting the employer’s liberty to adopt the piece 
work system, the day work, hour work or even a bonus system. We 
came to the conclusion that all Minimum Wage Orders can be revised 
and the present system of supervision by means of a check upon the 
extent of the experience of each worker be replaced by the simple 
method of exacting a percentage of experienced workers, (skilled 
workers), semi-skilled and apprentice in a given establishment. This 
method facilitates the task of our inspection service and gives the 
employers greater liberty of action for the payment of workwomen, 
according to each one’s merit and the work done. 

Thus the employers would no longer ‘have to satisfy their em- 
ployers with a periodical increase in wages, based solely on the period 
of employment and not on production. Besides the rationalizing of 
labour which is making progress in the field of industry has greatly 
shortened the pericd of apprenticeship; one year and often a few 
months is sufficient for workers to qualify thoroughly, for in most 
instances only rapidity and dexterity are required. Then why impose 
upon an employee a delay of two years before allowing her to obtain 
the wage payable to experience workers, if after six months she 
possesses the maximum experience. 

The introduction of this method will stabilize the labor market; 
workwomen who are naturally slower and cannot make the grade 
would cease to lose their employment and be compelled to seek a new 
job. They could be classified in the semi-skilled or unskilled groups. 
They will of course not receive the wage of of a skilled worker but 
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will be at least remunerated according to their qualifications and 
competency. 

We have revised several orders, according to percentage. It re- 
ceived the enthusiastic approval of both employers and employees. 
We strongly believe it will reduce the turnover of labor, which, in 
some trades is out of proportion, improve the relations between Capi- 
tal and Labor and at the same time lighten the task of the Board. 


Reducing the Minimum Wage 


Several requests have been made to reduce the existing scale of 
minimum wages. The Board refused this for two reasons: One, that 
the requests were from the employers individually and were not made 
in accordance with the law which permits an annual revision of any 
Minimum Wage Order. The other, that we do not consider the mini- 
mum wages too high and that with the reduced working hours in 
almost all industries, the actual wage which the workwomen receives 
hardly permits her to meet her living expenses, and in many instances 
does not. To further reduce the basic minimum wage would place 
many workwomen in want and destroy, at one blow, all the good ac- 
complished by this legislation. During the fiscal year 1934-35, the 
regular working period for women workers was only 41 hours per 
week in Montreal and 45 hours in the balance of the Province. 


Why not a Flat Rate for all Women Workers? 


It is sometimes asked why the Board does not simply announce 
one flat rate for all women workers in the province, or several flat 
rates for several geogaphical divisions of the province. The cost of 
living does not vary so much between one trade and another, but that 
such a flat rate might possibly be determined. 

That this is not a successful methed of operation the experience 
of the few provinces and states which have employed it makes evident. 
The standard minimum wage is not the only question which the Board 
must consider. Indeed, a flat rate law scarcely requires a Board, and 
may be written into a Factory Act, as has several times been done 
with fortunate results. The Board has to shade and divide the stand- 
ard minimum wage for part-time workers, for handicapped workers, 
for piece workers and for apprentices. These matters vary between 
workers and trades, and require separate consideration. But the 
greater objection to the flat rate plan, is that it fails to elicit the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the people concerned. It is very important 
that the approval and support of employers. shouid be secured, or at 
least af the larger number and better type of employes. A public 
opinion is thus created within the trades, which vindicates and en- 
forces the orders issued, promotes harmony between employer and 
employed, and augments the total efficiency of each trade. It is in 
the intimate and sympathetic study of the trades, in the informal 
and friendly discussions in the conferences, that the mental climate 
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is produced which wins and holds the support of the people of the 
trades, for the principle of “The right to live from one’s work.” 
Replacing of Women Workers by Young Boys 

Foi{ some time, the Board has had to face a new development 
which tends to spread; the replacing of women labor by young boys 
leaving school, whose ages vary from 14 to 18, to do work requiring 
little experience. As the Minimum Wage Act applied only to female 
workers these young boys were hired at ridiculous prices. We found 
instances where they were paid as low as one dollar a week, although 
the average is from three to five dollars. They work for six months 
or a year and when they apply for an increase in wages are immediate- 
ly discharged and replaced by others who go through the same exper- 
ience. If indeed, these boys had an opportunity to learn a trade, by 
sacrificing a few months at low wages, it would only be half bad; 
but this is of rare occurrence, they are kept doing the same thing 
over and over again which will never allow them to earn a sufficient 
wage to live and their future is ruined, for, when older, all they will 
be fit for is to do day labour instead of being expert workmen. 

To check this new departure in our industrial life Minimum Wage 
Orders are now governing male employees when replacing female 
workers in any class of employment. 

Administration 

During the last fiscal year, over 4,000 inspections and investiga- 
tions were made by our staff of inspectors; 1,247 complaints were 
received by the Board, with the result that 67 firms were prosecuted 
for violation of Minimum Wage Orders, all of whom were sentenced 
by the Courts, the fines collected amounted to $3,183.00. 

The Commission discovered a much greater number of infringe- 
ments and could have had them punished by the Courts, but we believe 
however that the object of the Minimum Wage Legislation is to secure 
a fair remuneration for employees nather than indulge in prosecu- 
tions, so we decided to avoid proceedings against a number of em- 
ployers providing they reimbursed the back pay due to their em- 
ployees, the Board has made a rule that the differences in wages must 
be paid to us directly, we in turn, remit same to the employees; in 
this way, 182 employers reimbursed a total amount of $11,736.86, 
which was distributed to 456 employees, the highest individual claim 
amounting to $300.00 and the smallest one, to 50 cents, the average 
being $25.73. 

We received 4,096 letters and sent 10,189, of these the Chair- 
man dictated himself 3,832; momeover, he presided at 79 meetings or 
conferences between employers and employees; these few figures give 
you an idea of the task confronting the Minimum Wage Board. 

‘Conclusion 

We found distressing cases which—if made public—would rouse 

the conscience of al] interested in the welfare of the working class 
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and future of our race. Through the co-operation of the industrial 
establishment’s inspection department—which is our strongest support 
—we have put an end to cnying injustices. We are working together 
to purify the atmosphere in manufactories and workshops, to render 
working conditions less exhausting and to secure for employees a 
wage enabling them to live decently. We certainly do not claim to 
have succeeded in suppressing all exploiting of employees in industry 
of which they are so often victims but think that we have improved 
the situation in spite of the hard times and shall continue our efforts. 





Methods of Cost Finding 


By D. R. PATTON, C.A., Montreal 


(Before the General Accountants’ Association, Montreal, 
November 18, 1935.) 


ETHODS of Cost Finding, the subject which your committee has 
asked me to discuss with you tonight, covers much that is 
without doubt very familiar to you. The topic is a basic one, 

the discussion must deal with comparatively elementary principles, 
and I crave your indulgence. 


Introduction 


The science of cost accounting provides a most absorbing study. 
The manufacturing enterprise with all its ramifications—-.ts large and 
modern plants, its endless complexities of operations and processes, 
its absorption of increasing quantities of materials, labour and ex- 
pense, and its infinite varieties of finished articles produced—is con- 
tinually presenting new possibilities and new problems. 

The cost accountant has as his prime duty the systematic record- 
ing of the various activities of the plant and the elements absorbed by 
it in carrying on its operations, and the application to all those 
activities and elements a value which will be reflected as a “cost” 
of the finished unit of production. Every activity of the plant, every 
item of material, labour or supply, must be included in this determin- 
ed “cost.” 

The cost accounting system is the means by which the cost ac- 
countant carries out his work. Whatever the type of system, it must 
perform certain functions— 

(a) It must record the cost of all elements going into produc- 
tion—whether those elements be direct materials, direct labour, or 
factory expense. 
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It must compile the cost of these elements so as to show in total., 
the cost of each lot of product and it must reduce this to a unit cost 
of each such product. 

(c) It must include the machinery whereby the fullest use may 
be made of the cost data prepared, not only in the interpretation 
of the various costs of production, but also as serving as an aid to the 
management in controlling the activities and costs of manufacture and 
in planning the future operations of the business. 

The use of the word “cost” will be restricted by us, and should 
be universally restricted, to denote factory cost only—that cost made 
up of its three elements, (1) direct materials, (2) direct labour and 
(3) factory overhead or manufacturing expense. 


Methods of Cost Finding 

Our particular duty is to review the general methods which may 
be followed by the cost accountant in his calculation of the cost of 
production. Whatever the type of system which may be used, it 
must be borne in mind that the objective is the same—the determina- 
tion of an accurate cost per unit of finished product. 

Two methods of cost finding are in use today— 

(a) The process cost method, and 
(b) The specific order or job cost method. 

The choice of method is in most cases definitely determined by 
the conditions existing in the particular manufacturing enterprise 
with which we are concerned. Let us examine them briefly. 

The process method of cost finding is used to determine primarily 
the cost of production passing through a particular process or de- 
partment for a definite period of time. ; 

The job or order method of cost finding is used to determine 
primarily the cost of completing a job or order consisting of a definite 
and specified quantity, without regard to the processes or operations 
which that order must go through before it is finished. 


Process Cost Systems. 

A process cost system is used when the product is manufactured 
as a result of a sequence of continuous operations in which jobs or 
orders are not separated but are intermingled in such a way as to 
lose their identity and to become a part of the general volume of 
production. 


General Procedure 
(a) Cost Sheets—Cost sheets are prepared for each separate 
process, to cover the costs of that process for a specified period of 


time. (Form 1.) 
(b) Direct Materials—Direct materials are received through the 


medium of store requisitions (Form 3.), and are posted daily as a 


charge to the cost sheets of the processes concerned. 
(c) Direct Labour—Direct labour is distributed on daily labour 


reports (Form 4.) and posted to the proper process cost sheets. 
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(d) Dir€ct Expense—Direct expense if any is posted to the pro- 
cess cost sheets through the medium of some simple form of cost 
memo. 

(e) Indirect Manufacturing Expense—Indirect manufacturing 
expense is compiled for each process on completion of the specified 
period on the basis which has been predetermined—e.g. on the basis 
of direct labour hours the application might appear on the cost sheet 
somewhat as follows—10,000 direct labour hours @ 42c—$4,200.00. 

(f) Record of Production—Continuous record of production 
shows the number of units finished in each process during the period 
and transferred to a further process or to finished goods. 

(g) Compiling the Cost Sheets—The process cost sheets now 
show the total cost of direct materials, direct labour, direct expense 
if any, and general factory expense absorbed in that process during 
the period These costs are totalled and summarized and after ad- 
justment for inventories represent the production cost of all units 
which have passed through that process during the period. 

(h) Reduction of Process Costs—The number of units completed 
in each process divided into the total cost of that process will give 
the average unit cost for that process during the period. 

(i) Accumulation of Costs—As the product moves from one pro- 
cess to another it carries with it the costs accumulated from the pre- 
vious processes. Costs of all processes through which.a product has 
passed must be added to obtain the complete production cost of any 
product. 

Conditions Necessary for Operation 

(a) Products must be similar—otherwise units costs obtained 
will not be accurate. 

(b) Finished product should be the result of a series of succes- 
sive operations each following continuously after the preceeding 
operation. 

(c) Definite orders or jobs need not be kept separate, but are 
intermingled in such a way that their identity is lost almost immedia- 
tely. 

Advantages 

Process costs may usually be determined with a considerably less 
amount of detailed work than job costs and if the product is uniform 
the costs should be satisfactorily accurate. 

Disadvantages 

(a) Process cost accounting is essentially a method of averag- 
ing costs, and herein lies the possibility of greatest difficulty. In 
many industries where the product is not uniform an average cost 
leads to inaccuracies which may be dangerously incorrect when ap- 
plied to particular products. 

(b) Work-in-process inventories are estimates. Process cost 
systems arrive at the cost of continuing processes for a definite period 
of time. At the end of that time a variety of work will remain un- 
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finished, some on which work has just commenced, some almost com- 
pleted. An estimate of the value of this work must be made, due 
regard being given to its stage of completion as well as to the fact 
that some materials and supplies may have been applicable in full at 
the commencement of operations. Since the finished and unfinished 
products are part of the same stream of production, any error in 
estimating the value of the work-in-process inventory will also affect 
the cost of the finished product. 


Type of Industry to which Process Cost Systems are Applicable 


Process cost accounting is applicable to industries wherein the 
finished product is the result of a series of successive and continuing 
operations, wherein units are similar, and the manufacturing condi- 
tions as uniform as is possible. Examples are— 

Foundries—Smelting operation is continuous and the cost of cast- 
ings per pound can be determined without regard to 
size or pattern. 

Lumber Mills—Sawing, planing, tongue and grooving etc. are con- 
tinuous processes, 

Paper Mills—Manufacture of newsprint, manilla paper, and any 
other papers of uniform standards, special papers, 
where a large number of sizes, weights, or colours are 
produced, and where lots or jobs are identifiable, may 
be costed under a job cost system. 

Paint & Varnish Manufacturing Plants—Processes usually con- 
tinuous. 

Chemical Manufacturing Plants, Manufacture of Foodstuffs, 

Coal Mining and Ice Manufacturing Plants. 


Job (or Specific Order) 

A job cost system may be used when the product is manufactur- 
ed in clearly distinguishable lots which are kept separate during 
the entire course of production. Each lot record with the lot history, 
details and accumulating costs accompanies the product from the 
commencement of the first operation until manufacture is completed. 


General Procedure 

(a) Cost Sheets—Job cost sheets are prepared for each job (or 
order) and record the entire cost of that job through all departments. 
(Form #2.) 

(b) Direct Materials and Direct Labour—Direct materials issued 
and direct labour expended are recorded as mentioned for process cost 
systems, except that the allocation of the charges are by jobs or 
orders instead of by processes. 

(c) Manufacturing Expense—Manufacturing expense is compiled 
at the end of the accounting period or on completion of the job in 
accordance with the bases predetermined. As the job may have passed 
through several departments, different bases and rates of distribu- 
tion may be found in use in the various departments. 
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(d) Completion of Production—When the job has been complet- 
ed the product is transferred to finished goods warehouse or forward- 
ed direct to the customer. 

(e) Compiling Cost Sheets—The job cost sheet is completed by 
totalling the material and labour postings, applying the manufactur- 
ing expense, and summarizing. 

(f) Reduction of Job Costs—Each job or order is a group of a 
definite number of like units. The job cost sheet obtains the total 
cost of that job and unit costs may be obtained by dividing the total 
job cost by the number of units in the job. 


Advantages 
Job cost systems accumulate the total cost for the job during the 
entire period of its production. Totals divided over like units of pro- 
duct, give unit costs which should be entirely accurate. 


Disadvantages 

The chief difficulty in the use of a job cost system is the amount 
of detailed work involved. This is particularly due to the fact that 
each separate job or order going through the factory requires a new 
cost sheet. As the jobs may be very numerous so the cost sheets 
also increase in numbers. 

It is out of the question to show all details of job costs on the 
general ledger, and hence subsidiary records with controlling accounts 
are a necessity. Brief mention of this phase of the work will be 
made later. 


Types of Industry to which Job Cost Systems are Applicable 

Job cost accounting may be used in all industries in which a defi- 
nite job or order furnishes the basis for operation and the compilation 
of the cost of the article. Examples are— 

Cabinet & Wood Working Mills—Furniture and equipment made 
to order or in definite lots. 

Repair Shops—Each job costed separately and charged on the 
basis of that cost to customer or plant. 

Construction Work—Building contracts of various kinds, such as 
general construction, steel work, plastering, electrical wiring 
and fixtures, plumbing and heating. 

Garment and Boot & Shoe Plants—Where on account of sizes, 
changes in styles, etc. goods are regularly manufactured to 
order. 


Assembly Departments, Printing Plants, Mamufacturers of Con- 
taincrs, etc. 

In some cases there may be a choice as to which method of cost 
finding may be adopted, but usually that will be quite definitely 
settled by the manufacturing conditions themselves. 

Different firms of an industry, or different departments of a 
firm may adopt different methods but here again, the selection is 
largely through the manufacturing conditions prevailing. 
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Subsidiary Records and Controlling Accounts 


Mention was made previously to the necessity of making use 
of subsidiary records and controlling accounts in the operation of a 
job cost system. The same procedure is also to be recommended for 
process cost systems, the only real difference being that the number 
of process cost sheets or ledger accounts will usually be considerably 
smaller than would the number of job cost sheets. 

The controlling accounts appear on the general ledger and record 
the “cost” information in total through the medium of periodical 
summarized entries. The subsidiary ledgers are referred to as a 
group as the “cost records” and record the same “cost” information 
in detail. 

The principal control accounts and the corresponding divisions of 
the cost records required in the operation of a cost system are— 


Control Accounts Cost Records 
Subsidiary Ledgers Sub. Ledger Sheets 
(a) Stores Stores Ledger Store Ledger Sheet for 


each kind of materials 
carried in Stock. 


(b) Work-in-Process Work-in-Process or Cost Sheet for each 
Cost Ledger Process or for each Job 

—Balance rep. Work on 

hand partially complete 


(c) Finished Parts Finished Parts Ledger Finished Parts Ledger 
Sheet for each finished 


(May be combined with Stores Ledger) part carried in Stock 
for incorporation into 
further production, 


(d) Finished Goods Finished Goods Ledger Finished Goods Ledger 
Sheet for each kind of 
finished goods on hand 
pending sale. 

Standing or Mfg. Ex- 


(e) Manufacturing Manufacturing Ex- pense Order Sheet for 
Expense pense Ledger. each kind of expense or 
for each department. 


Stores ledger, finished parts l€dger, and finished goods ledgor 
should record quantities as well as dollar values and should be veri- 
fied periodically by test physical inventory. Each of these may be con- 
trolled by one controlling account on the general ledger or there may 
be a controlling account for each sub-storeroom or for each class of 
materials. 
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The work-in-process or cost ledger may be controled by one general 
work in process account or one control account may be used for each 
element of cost, i.e. 

Material-in-Process 
Labour-in-Process 
Manufacturing Expense-in-Process. 

Manufacturing expense control accounts record the actual manu- 
facturing expense incurred during the period. The manufacturing ex- 
pense applied to production on the basis of rates as predetermined is 
charged to manufacturing expense-in-process and credited to applied 
manufacturing expense. 

If the estimated rates for application were correct the credit for 
applied manufacturing expense should just equal the debit in the 
manufacturing expense account. Any difference shown on these ac- 
counts must be adjusted — either to profit & loss or distributed 
proportionately over work-in-process and finished goods inventories 
and cost of goods sold. 

The control of the cost records by the general accounts is of first 
importance and no system can be recognized as satisfactory unless 
such control exists. 
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Wife—I’ve bought you a beautiful surprise for your birthday— 
it has just arrived. 

Husband—I’m curious to see it. 

Wife—Wait a minute and I'll put it on. 
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Commodity Prices Lag 


in Recovery 


Persistent Decline in Gold Price Level of Commodities Evident Since 
1920—Partly Offset by Currency Depreciation— 
Volume of Business Can Make Good Times 


By W. A. McKAGUE 


NE of the disappointing features of business recovery thus far 

has been the failure of commodity prices to make any material 

gain. In 1935 they averaged only 72.1 per cent of their 1926 
level, while for the lowest of recent years, 1932, they averaged 67.6 
per cent of that level. There has been a much greater increase in 
volume of business in most industries, but producers, all the way 
through from the farm to the factory, complain that prices are not 
high enough to show a fair margin of profit. 
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The price indexes quoted above are in terms of Canadian curren- 
cy. Since this currency is no longer redeemable in gold, we get a 
substantially different picture when we trace the trend of commodity 
prices in terms of gold. The gold value of the Canadian dollar, in the 
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past year or two, has been barely 60 cents. On this basis the com- 
modity price level in 1935 was only 43 per cent of 1926. That is the 
lowest gold price level in nearly 40 years. In 1896, commodity 
prices averaged just 42.9 per cent of their 1926 level. That year 
marked the bottom of a decline which had set in just after the 
American Civil War, lasting from 1864 to 1896, or a period of 32 
years. The subsequent advance, from 1896 to 1920, took 24 years. 
It was gradual but steady until 1914, when the World War made it 
more pronounced, and certainly raised the peak to much above what 
it otherwise would have been; possibly also the termination of war 
financing brought the collapse prematurely. 

Since 1920 there has been a persistent decline in commodity 
prices. If this major trend takes as long as those in the past (about 
26 years being the average for four major cycles which can be traced 
back through the past century) it might last until about 1946. These 
major trends are beyond the control of any one nation or other or- 
ganization. Price declines usually mean difficult times, but are com- 
pensated by the period of rising prices. Over several hundred years, 
so far as comparison is possible, the rises have exceeded the declines. 

A government through its currency has a limited power over the 
internal price level, however. The price decline in Britain was 
checked by its departure from the gold basis in 1931, and a similar 
step was taken in the United States in 1933. Canada also has been 
off gold redemption in recent years, and our money can be measured 
in gold only by converting it into some foreign currency which is still 
redeemable. When other currencies are stable, one country can 
raise its internal price level by depreciating its currency. But when 
most of the important units are depreciated, the results on prices 
may be negligible, and that seems to have been the situation in the 
past two years. The United States government professed its inten- 
tion to restore prices to their 1926 level, but has fallen short of this 
objective. The other alternative is to use the vast reserves of cur- 
rency and credit, which are created by devaluation, to keep money 
cheap, so that it may gradually find its way into all kinds of indus- 
trial expansion. This is the stage that we seem to be in at present, 
though it may have to go further before its effects on commodity 
prices become important. 

Meanwhile the business man has the knowledge that increased 
volume of business can make times fairly good. From 1927 to 1929 
we actually had a boom on that basis, and certainly not on the strength 
of the small and temporary recovery in commodity prices at that 
time. The problem of what to do with debts, both public and private, 
which have been built up at high price levels, is a different one, 
which may however be solved through gradual refunding at lower 
interest rates. 
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CHAPTER NOTES 














TORONTO 


The Massey-Harris Company, Ltd., ably represented by our chair- 
man, G. R. M. Dingle, by our member R. H. Metcalfe, and by John 
Martin, advertising manager of the Company, provided us with an 
unusually instructive and entertaining evening on March 27th, when 
several films were shown illustrating modern farm implements and 
their uses. Major Dingle outlined the extent of the industry, while 
Mr. Metcalfe followed with a brief talk on its costing, which he re- 
ferred to as a system of specification costs. Mr. Martin spoke par- 
ticularly about the company’s sales and collection policy. He em- 
phasized that his organization dealt directly with the farmer, taking 
over the entire financial end of the transaction. For this reason, 
numerous warehouses and branches were maintained. Bad debts, it 
was stated, had not averaged more than four per cent over a long 
period of years. 

This meeting was held at the Canadian Military Institute, where 
a good dinner was provided. 

It is expected that the Chapter’s season will conclude with a 
special dinner meeting. 





HAMILTON 


Hamilton Chapter’s meeting on March 25th was addressed by 
Duncan C. Ferguson, industrial engineer, of Toronto, whose topic 
was “Management Control.” He gave an outline of production, sales, 
etc., from the viewpoint of executive control for the purpose of de- 
veloping profits. His address will likely appear in an early issue of 
Cost and Management. A discussion period followed his talk. The 
Chapter living up to its reputation for asking questions. 

Announcement was made, as a result of a members’ ballot, of the 
election of Oscar H. Menzel as chairman, and of W. G. Smitton as 
vice-chairman, of the Chapter for the ensuing year. R. Dawson con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. H. P. Wright and Maurice I. Long 
were named as Hamilton representatives on the Dominion Board, in 
addition to S. E. LeBrocq, past-president of the Society, and the 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Chapter. 

W. J. Epplett, of Scarfe & Co. Ltd., Brantford, was a new mem- 
ber introduced at this meeting. ; 
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HOW THE UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP. 


reduces figure-work costs on 


SALES 
PAYROLL 
EXPENSE 


The United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, Mass., maker of the 
“Dot” line of fastener, used throughout the world, reports the ‘“Compto- 
meter*’ Peg-Board method to be both economical and efficient. 

Since the adoption of the “Comptometer” Peg-Board combination on 
sales, payroll, ond expense distributions, they are: 
1—Effecting savings in excess of 75% over the method formerly used 

and obtaining the same information. 
2—Getting reports several days earlier. 

They also found the “Comptometer” Peg-Board method easy to 
install and were able to dovetail the new records with the old without 
confusion, 

The experience of the United-Carr Fastener Corp., coincides with 
that of a great number of other organizations, large and small, in prac- 
tically every line of business and industry where the possibilities of the 
“Comptometer”’ Peg-Board method have been investigated as applied to 
sales, costs expense, inventory control, and other statistical information. 

The excellent service of the “Comptometer” or- 
ganization is an important factor in the success of 
every installation. 

For complete information regarding “Compto- 
meter” and Peg-Board application, get in touch with 
Felt & Tarrant, Limited, office: Toronto, Ont.; Mon- 
treal, Que.; Ottawa, Ont.; Calgary, Alta.; Vancouver, 
B.C ; Winnipeg Man.; Edmonton, Alta. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


L 
S 
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MONTREAL 


(From The Montreal Gazette, March 14, 1936) 


“Liar!”—“Out on his ear!”—“Evading the issue!” City Council? 
No! Just the General Accountants’ Association and the Montreal 
Chapter of the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial 
Engineers mixing it in a friendly, good-humored, old-fashioned debate 
a la Oregon system, with the participants cross-questioned from the 
floor. 

Hurling his charge broadside from the platform, one of the de- 
baters branded his cross-examiner a “liar” in no uncertain tone of 
voice. Did the examiner feel subdued? No, he laughed, and the 
audience with him (or at him). 

The chairman of the debate was neutral, the combatants having 
mutually agreed upon E. P. M. Long, of the Montreal Junior Board 
of Trade, who explained the modus operandi of the Oregon system of 
debate. It was more or less a revival, debaters and audience alike 
enjoying themselves no little. At the end of the debate, Chairman 
Long said the judges had told him debaters had evaded the issue 
very successfully and he felt the same way. However, he was sure 
all had had a lot of fun. 

Representatives of the two associations went at it hammer and 
tongs to settle the question whether or not under present conditions 
industry would benefit by the distribution of the available work over 
a great number of workers, with resulting shorter individual work- 
ing hours. 

Pros and cons of the question were brandished right and left, 
with some speakers fearing that the laborer might “go out on his 
ear,” and others that he would stand to benefit greatly. However, 
when all was said and done, and the judges had cast their vote, in which 
the audience also had a voice, the General Accountants, supporting 
the affirmative, were declared the winners. 

There was talk, too, of “share-the-wealth.” As if to illustrate, 
the opposing camps shared the wins, Cost Accountants having scored 
a win in the opening debate (there were two on the programme). 
Subject of the first set-to was: “Resolved that interest on investment 
should be charged to production,” with the winners upholding the 
affirmative. So it was a night for the “yes” men. 

Representing the Cost Accountants in the opener were: D. R. 
Patton, and H. W. Blunt, and in the second, G. I. MacKenzie and D. 
B. Peddie, with G. T. Bowden as cross-questioner. Carrying the 
colours of the General Accountants were: F. J. Doughty and A. Doucet 
in the first fixture, and A. V. Madge and D. S. Hart with E. E. Read 
questioner in the other. Judges were: K. G. Pendock, C.G.A., and L. 
Belanger, C.G.A., C.P.A. General chairman was P W. Wright. 
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THE NATURAL BUSINESS YEAR 


The American Institute of Accountants has distributed to its 
members a chart, the purpose of which is to facilitate the determina- 
tion of the natural business year of a business enterprise. The months 
of the year are listed down the left side, columns being provided for 
the following figures opposite each month: Production; Inventory of 
Raw Materials; Inventory of Goods in Process; Inventory of Finish- 
ed Goods; Sales; Accounts Receivable; Accounts Payable; and Notes 
Payable. The comments and instructions accompanying the chart are 
as follows: 

“This form is intended for use in obtaining information with 
regard to seasonal fluctuations in specific businesses and in industries. 
The information is intended to be used primarily to determine whether 
changes in fiscal years might be advantageous. 

“In many cases it may not be practicable to obtain and list in- 
formation as indicated in all of the columns and spaces on the form. 
In other cases it may appear that seasonal] fluctuations will be more 
clearly indicated by information other than that specifically indicated 
by the headings on the form. For example, data as to total monthly 
inventories might be better than that indicated by the form. It is 
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expected that judgment will be used in getting such information as 
will most effectively show the truth as to seasonal fluctuations in each 
case. 

“Information for more than one year would obviously furnish a 
more dependable guide to seasonal] fluctuations than information for 
only one year, and where practicable it should be obtained for a period 
of years. 

“In many cases clients will probably be willing that the data be — 
combined with other similar data (without disclosing the identity of 
the company). The American Institute of Accountants would like to 
make use of such information in compiling statistics as to seasonal 
fluctuations in those industries for which facts and figures become 
available to it.” 


STEEL COMPANY EMPLOYEES HONORED 
(From The Toronto Telegram, March 13, 1936) 


Thirty employees of the Swansea branch of the Steel Company 
of Canada who have served the company for over 25 years were guests 
of their employers at a banquet at the Royal York Hotel last night, 
when H. M. Jaquays, vice-president, presented each with a gold 
watch. 

Jason Hawke, Kennedy Avenue, Swansea, was lauded for a service 
extending over 45 years, while J. Levis, W. F. Putt, R. Churchward 
and G. R. Stephens with over 40 years of service to their credit were 
specially mentioned. W. A. Rowland, general manager, has been with 
the company for 37 years. 

Miss C. Smyth received a wrist watch at a special meeting in the 
office during the day. ; 

Among the guests from out of town were S. E. Lebrocq, comp- 
troller, of Hamilton office, and R. G. Hilton, general works’ manager, 
Hamilton plant. 





LECTURES IN COST ACCOUNTANCY 


The University of Melbourne, Australia, has established a course 
of lectures in Cost Accountancy in the Faculty of Commerce. Pro- 
vision has been made for a new subject, Cost Accountancy, in both 
the Degree and Diploma in Commerce, and lectures are being given 
throughout the year commencing at the beginning of the academic year 
in March. 
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ASINSs. 
Tao, 


WHIP 


The Sign of a Line 
of PROFIT BUILDERS 


Business executives who are seeking ways to 
keep in step with the demands of increased busi- 
ness activity .... and to protect and increase 
profits . . . . should investigate International’s 
methods and machines, 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines are ideally suited to present 
day requirements. Through the medium of punch- 
ed cards and automatic procedures they produce 
up-to-the-minute facts and figures. 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time 
Systems offer more effective control of time and 
labor costs. They prevent payroll discrepancies 
and make the time inventory as tangible as the 
material inventory. 


International Electric Writing Machines im- 
prove the appearance of correspondence, relieve 
typing fatigue, and speed up typing production 
as much as fifty per cent. 


We shall be glad to give details regarding specific 
applications. Just write or ’phone our nearest of fice 
and state your problem. 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY - 300 CAMPBELL AVE., TORONTO 9, ONT gOINs 








q BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Ottawa, 16th March, 1936 
TARIFF BOARD RULING 
At the Sitting on the 4th February, 1936 


Appeal No. 54 (Customs file No. 189394). 

In the matter of the appeal by Asbestonos Corporation Ltd., St. 
Lambert, Montreal, P.Q., from a ruling of the Department that 
material described as “OKO M-37 Linseed Oil” is dutiable under tariff 
item 711. 

Ruling on the 8th February, 1936:— 

“The Tariff Board is of the opinion that the ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Customs is correct and that the commodity OKO M-37 
Linseed Oil is dutiable under tariff item 711.” 

Appeal No. 55 (Customs file No. 189972). 

In the matter of the appeal by the Canadian Rag and Metal Co., 
Toronto, from a ruling of the Department, following a ruling of the 
Board of Customs, that mattress waste is to be classified for duty 
purposes under tariff item 520b. 

Ruling on the 8th Febuary, 1936:— 

“Mattress waste, being cotton fillings of used mattresses, is to be 
classified under tariff item 520 or tariff item 520b, as the case may 
be, according to the condition of the material] when imported into 
Canada.” 


National Revenue Department Rulings 


File No. 189,946. All-metal fully soldered reeds for looms, are 
ticles such as glass bottles, glass jars, tin cans, etc, and are specially 
manufactured so that they can be subsequently used for re-shipping 
the said articles when filled with products manufactured in Canada, 
are held to be dutiable in accordance with the provisions of tariff 
item 710 (e). 

File No. 185511. Articles described as Racello Hoods, per sample, 
which are manufactured from imitation horse-hair braid sewn to- 
gether and ornamented with a cellophane material stitched thereto, 
are held to be dutiable under tariff item 569 (iv) as hoods, n.o.p. 

File No. 189516. Table mats, per sample, made of granulated 
cork, are held to be dutiable under tariff item 494, until otherwise 
determined. 

File No. 189,46. All-metal fully soldered reeds for looms, are 
of a class or kind manufactured in Canada and, therefore, are not 
entitled to entry under tariff item 413. 

File No. 190235. Weft bobbins, pirns or quills, per samples, for 
automatic looms, which are composed in part of paper with a base of 
indurated fibre or bakelite, with two or three grip rings of iron or 
steel around the base, and with a narrow metallic collar, until other- 
wise determined, may be permitted entry under tariff item 711. 
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